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a parallel one in England arising from similar problems. Herbert Spencer and Thomas Huxley were arguing that education had to serve the needs of an industrial and democratic order. In his famous essay, What Knowledge is of Most Worth (1859), Spencer held that science needed to be accorded a much larger place in education inasmuch as it was more valuable than the classics for the chief functions of living; these, according to Spencer, included self-preservation, health, earning a livelihood, parenthood and citizenship, and the enjoyment of art and leisure. On the other hand Matthew Arnold upheld the primary value of the classical languages and literature in forming mind, character, and taste, in acquainting man with the best that had been said and thought throughout the ages. In the Urited States the arguments advanced by Spencer and Huxley were received with applause by such champions of scientific education as Edward L. Youmans, who spread the word through lectures, manuals, and the Popular Science Monthly. The exponents of the classical tradition received the arguments of Matthew Arnold with enthusiasm.
Step by step concessions were made to the modernists, who spoke principally for the needs of an expanding civilization in which the natural and social sciences were foundation stones. The first great step was the elective system which President Eliot inaugurated at Harvard. It is true that this reflected not only the needs of the new industrial civilization but the good old Emersonian doctrine that the individual knows what is best for him and can be trusted to rely on himself. In any case the elective system dealt a blow to the classics and opened the way to collegiate training more directly suited to the needs of a business and technical civilization.
In 1871 the authorities of Yale published a brochure entitled The Needs of tlie University. This was very different in spirit from the famous Yale report of 1828, which had upheld the classical curriculum without concession to anything else. The Yale authorities still emphasized the value of mental discipline and liberal education, but they conceded that the study of the laws and forces of material nature by so-called laboratory or object lessons was of great importance. The claims of the Sheffield Scientific School were not overlooked. The appointment of Josiah Wfllard Gibbs to a new chair of mathematical physics at Yale in 1871 was, it is true, hardly a recognition of the needs of a new class of industrial capitalists concerned with steam and ma-